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ABSTRACT 

Only hy recognizing that class is not gender neutral 
can the processes of cl^ass formation and reproduction be understood. 
Class is defined as a pr^ess in which human beings take an active 
part, rather than a strud^re of categories into which individuals 
may be inserted. Gender organizes or structures class in many 
different ways. For example, capitalist class structures have always 
been divided by gender through the sexual division of labor in both 
paid and unpaid labor. Wages are also gendered. In every wage-based 
society women earn less than men, and women's jobs have lower wages, 
than men*s jobs. Images of work and labor are intertwined with images 
of gender and sexuality in ideologies that support the class 
structure. These ideas become incorporated , in the process of 
experience,^ in core images of the self that th6n inform further 
action, becoming part of th6 complex process of maintaining class 
structures. In the same process, gender inequalities are also 
reproduced. A gendered conception of class provides a better 
understanding of women's economic situation than does a theoretical 
approach that separates the problems of class oppression and sex 
oppression. (RM) ^ 
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Gender and the Construction of Class 
by Joar)[ Ack.er . 
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Neither non-Harxist.Anor Har^ti^t feminist sociologists have 
bieen entirely suc^C^ssful in Integrating an understanding of women^'s 
disadvantages into a theoretical analysis' of class divisions in 
l^te capitalist societies (see Acker/ 1980; Barrett/ 1980;' 
Ssirgent/ 1981; SckoloffAs 1981). However/ . a large body of work 'now 
exists that provides^ the materials /or a better underst^ding of 
gender inequality and class and some very good examples of 
historical and contemporary description do give us such integrated 
accounts for particular places and periods (e.g./ Sen/ 1980). In 
thik paper I , draw on the work of others to outline some of the 
components of an analysis of class structure that attempts to go 

beyond capitalism-patriarchy arguments toward a different linking 

' • ■ ' ■ ■■ • ^ 

of class and gender. , 

Theories that attempt to integrate class and sex usuall/ 
assume that class is a gender indifferent term referring to 'a 
gender neutral phenomenon. <1) I argue the opposite - that only by 
recognizing that class is not gender neutral can we understand the 
processes of class formation and reproduction as they inVoTve women 
as well as men. I suggest that the structuring of class Is partly 
through gender; that gender/ both as a basis for the division of 
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woric and ^power and as a powerful focus of me 
central in the organizing and reproducing of cl 

The .conviction that class structure is gend^f^l^^Hbraes from 

talcing l;he perspective^, of women (Smith/ 1977> a anaf'^|J; 1579) in 

' ■> ' 

analyzing social relations. * When one looks at the social, world 
from the standpoint of women, when one takes th6 
women as what is to be e^fcplained (in contrast, for^j^;vi|xample, to 
taking the survival of capitalist ^control as what is to be 
explained), gender always enters the ^xolanation. Women look out 
upon the world as women, and the world looks back at them as women. 
The same Jnay be said for men, although this is obscured by the 
multiplicity of practices that define men as general human beings. 
Much of social life is organized around the fact that tttere are two 
sexes. The social structuring of that fact and the meaning we give 
to ijt is what we call gender. Thus, gender is a central organizing 
principle of all societies, including class society. (2) , 

Before clarifying the statement that class is not gQncie,r 
neutral, and that the structuring of class proceeds partly on the 
terms set by gender, I discuss the condept of class from which I 
start. ' 

My starting point is a. particular interpretation of the 
Marxist concept of class* In this view, class is a process in 
which human beings take an. active part, rather than a structure of 
categ^ies into which ^ individuals may be inserted. Class is 
"something. which in fact happens (and can be shown to have 
happened) in human relationships" (€.P. Thompson, 1963: 9). It 
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is a process in which the relations of exploitation a$ well as the 
potentiality for their disruption are reproduced as people try to , 
cope with and understand their daily existence. < The limiting 
conditions of those relations are, to a great Extent/ produced 
outside the control or even the knowledge of i^pst people^ in the 
places where decisions about the production and allocation of 
capital ate made. In the context of these conditions/ class 
relations are reproduced in the ongoing procedures and practices of 
the organizations where people eat, sleep,/ work, study, are 
governed and taxed and carry aut other activities. Working people 
help to reproduce those relations every day as they voluntarily get 
the kids off to school/ show up at work/ go to union meetings/ and 
perform other routines of life that arfe.the actuality of class. As"" 
E.P. Thompson puts it/ "Class formations arise at the intersection 
of determination and self-activity" (1978/ p. --293). Although 
determination may be/ ultimately/ in the historically concrete mode 
of production;, and the social relations- of production are essential 
in setting the conditions of class experience/ these social 
relations do not arise outside of; human agency. However/ human 
agency often appears to groups or individuals as given and remote 
conditions/ realities over which most \ people have little^ or no 
control. ' Thes^i manifestations of human actiofi we often usefully 
call structures and they can sometimes be described statistically. 
For example/ we cah count the number of people who fall into 
categories defined by authority in the work place and control over - 
economic resources (e.g./ Wright/ 1982) or we can devqlop 
statistical measures of the ^ex segregation of the work .force. But 
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these are only frozen traces of the real relations and should not 
be confuted with the living relations from which these^ traces are 
constructed. 

Keeping that in mind/ we can talk about Vclass structure. - I 
assume that there is 3^:yoi:\^ng class defined by lack of ownership 
or control dver the meajis of production and dependence on a wage 
that includes people who earn wages in clerical/ service/ and blue 
collar jobs* I also assume that there are important differences 
between working class experience and the experience of those who 
also live on wages or salaries but who have more autonomy/ control/ 
and money. This grouping we can refer to as the middle class. 
Moreover/ there is a class that is in a position to dominate and 
determine much of what happens to the rest of us; their ac^'tions/ 
including the allocation of capital on a world scale/ affect us 
ail. ^ 

The unexceptional view of^ class outlined above appears 
genderless/ but actually is modeled on the concrete activities of 
men and is thus a gendered/ and partial picture. The picture is 
partial in two senses. First/ women's patterns of unpaid and paid 
labor are ignored so that .the experience "of only half the 
populjation is represented in the concept. Second/ the fiction of 
genderlessness obscures many of the processes that maintain class^ 
relations/ for men as well as for women. When women are 
introduced/ gender becomes visible/ the picture becomes more 
complex/ -and widens to include more activities in areas outside of 
paid work/ as well as within the confines of the work place. To 
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spell out thg implications of class as genderetj requires 

reconsidering what ue mean by relations of production^ the wage 

relation, the. ^division of . labor, the ^ labor process, class 

consciousness and class conflict. The, task ^ alsd requires 

consideration of the several processes t.iat are implied in the 

concept of reproduction. This is a very large project. In this 

paper I will only suggest some of the steps in such a rethinking. 

These constitute both placing well known facts in a gendered class 

framework and drawing out the implications of others* research for 

such a view of class. A number of other sociologists are exploring 

the idea that the construction of gender is intricately involved 

with the production of class. This seems to' be an understanding 

eraexging in Australia ^(e.g., Connell, et al., 1932)/ Britain (e.g., 

Wiilis, 1980;^ Phil^ip$ and Taylor, 1980), and the U.S. (Smith, 

19f77a) at about the same time. 

Me can look at the ways in which ^gender organizes or 

structuijes class in many differnt ways. I/will illustrate this 

two levels, the aggregate level of occupational structuring in the 

U.S. and the interactional level of the production of 
consciousness and ideology. 

Capitalist class structures have always been di\Mded by 

gender, througH the sexual division of labor in both paid and 

unpaid labor, in production and reproduction (for summaries ^ee, 

e.g., Barrett, 1980; Sokoloff, 1981; Comer, 1977). Those 
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di'AJrisions weic^^^and are, written into law and custom. The sexual 
division of labor has not substantially decreased with the raoveoient 
of larger and larger proportions of women ^nto paid labor-O) The 
division has simply been altered from one clearly deraarcafed by the 
lines between paid and unpaid labor to one segmented along lines of 
sex in both the paid ocqupational structure and the home (Vaneck/ 
1978; ' Berk and Berk/ 1979) . This sexual division of labor 
constitutes part of the reality of class/ the conditions^that set 
the limits of action. Sex-based divisions are suffused with gentler 
meanings that then help to recreate the divisions. Occupations 
are, daily and over longer periods of time/ continually recreated 
as sex-typed and the allocation of capital aad the organization of 
production are usually implicated in that process. The 
consequences for both women and men vary/ but often women are the 
losers. (4) One contemporary example will illustrate the point. 
Parts of the electronics industry have been aoved outside the U.S. 
to Southeast Asia and other areas of the world where wages are low 
and there is available a young female labor force. These workers 
are attractive to the industry because ^hey are y\}xnq and female/ 
unorganized and perceived to be easily controlled. U.S. workers/ 
primarily female/ lose their jobs; Asian women find highly 
exploitative work (Elson and Pearson/ 1981); all workers in the 
U.S. are weakened/ it could be argued/ as^ another industry evades 
unionization/ and takes' its j<riys' elsewhere. Th.us/ the export of 
capital" that reduces available jobs in tie^ U.S. and allows 
corporations ' to avoid unionization is at least partly dependent 
upon the existence of gender structures In other societies. 
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Corporate manufacturers make u^e of gender to maximize prpfitS/ and 
this affects women, men and class structures differentially* 

Wages as well as jobs are gendered. The wage appears to be a 
gender^neutral process only in its / most abstract and 
intellec tualized form - as a concrete human relation it is almost 
always gendered/ or gender specif ic« In every wage-based society 
women earn less than men .and .women's jobs have 1,ower wages than 
menu's jobs. This is one sense in wt^ch wages are gendered: the 
going accepted rate for women is lower than that for men. A fair 
wage for women is not the same as a fair wage for men. Efforts to 
understand why this should be so leaS to questions about common 
conceptualizations of wage determination processes. In Marxist 
th|gory/ the wage is held to approximate the value of labor power/ 
which in turn approximates the cost of the socially necessary labor 
to reproduce that labor power. If women are/ in general and 
everywhere, paid less than men/ the cost of their reproduction 
must/ in general/ be lower. But/ this is , difficult to support, 
'unless we argue that the jobs women do are less skilled than those 
that^^men do/ requiring less education and thus costing less to 
reproduce. Empirical studies of the effects of human capital 
differences on the earnings gap between the sexes/ although 
informed by a different theory/ at^ useful in exploring this Issue. 
Such studies consistently show an unexplained wage gap (Treiman ^nd 
Hartmann/ 1981). One approach to . understanding the unexplained gap 
is the argument that gender enters into the definition of skill/ so 
that female dominated jobs are defined as less valuable than male 
dominated jobS/ leading to lower pay. (Phillips and Taylor/ 1980). 
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The movement for comparable worth has taken ttie issue to the courts 
(e.g./ Cook/ 1983) and In the effort to achieve legal redress/ 
still more systematic evidence is being generated. 

The gender specific nature of the wage^ is, of course, closely 
tied to the sex-typing and sex segregation of jobs. Changes 
underway are altering th.e old gender divided occupational structure 
and producing new bases for the gender divisions of class. Gender 
divisions may be in the process of becoming more pronounced/ 
particularly in the working class. The old working class had its 
roots in a gender stratified work organization in industrial 
occupations that were predominantly male. The proportion of the 
total labor force in these occupations is declining in most 
industrial countries. At the same time/ the service and clerical 
occupations are expanding and becomin^g ever more dominated by 
women/ producing a new female working class. These occupations 
tend to have the characteristics of women's work in the old working 
class — jobs are routine/ closely supervised/ defined as unskilled 
or semi-skilled/ and low paid. Thus/ working class jobs continue 
to be split into male and female sectors/ but the male sector is 
declining/ the female sector is expanding/ and the "workihg class" 
is becoming more and more female. Support for this contention is 
provided by the work of Wright/ et al. (1977/ 1982) who have found 
that around 60% of women are working clasS/ while only 40% of men 
can be so identified when using a definition of working class as 
those without authority in the structure of work. 

10 . 
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Within the large prof essional-technical-nanagerial grouping of 
occupations/ contradt<:tory changes seem to be talcing place (Burris 
and Wharton/ 1982). Some sectors are becoming less predominan.tiy 
male/ while others remain either male or female domiaated/ and 
still others are moving toward male domination. For example/ women 
are going into some of the old professions such as medicine and law 
in growing proportions/ particularly into practice in organizations 
rather than into private practice. These occupations- are/ of 
course/ internally gender stratified with women in the less 
rewarded and less prestigeous areas (Epstein/ 1981)« Women are 
also being accepted/, although in small numbers/ at the lower 
manag>erial and expert levels in government and the private sector. 
In the U.S./ the managerial and technical world is still primarily 
male/ and this is probably true of the newly emerging high tech 
areas as it is of the older technical areas/ iru spite of some 
highly publiciz'ed female success strories« Some of the older realms 
of female dominance/ such as nursing/ are being invaded by males 
and others/ such as school administration/ have b/sen for some time 
and continue to be male dominated. 

Part-time work for women—most part-timers are women in all 
industrial societies— is another line along which work is 
sex-divided. Part-time also constitutes a structuring that is 
internal to the female sectors of the class structure., That iS/ 
new and important differences between women within class formations 
complicate the structural picture. Full-time workers/ part-time 
workers/ and full-time housewives are all in different situations 
vis-a-vis the economic relations of the society. But that is too 
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simple a u4eu and is. a product, of a ^napshot taken at ane moment* 

The reality is that most women mo've between these positions during 

their adult lives/ so that their^economic status is a shifting one 

(Moen, 19830* 'Only a .smail minqrity of women are life-long/ 

full-time workers in 4he male models- .These typical w^ork patterns 

of women lead to doubts about the" utility of 'a .concept of class 

that rests upon^ the social ^relations of productfo'n wlien^ these are 

' ' ■ ■ . > ■ . , ' / . 

seen^ as stable 'and continuing relations between the worker and the 

capitalist* Women are workers with fluctuating and various 

relations to capitaliis^ production* He must bu£ld this complexity 

into our notion of class if it' is to help analyze the reality of 

women's lives* 

Class relations/ as well the sex divisions of class/ are 
maintained and reproduced partly, through ^tie. processes that also 
reproduce masculinity and femininity* Images of work and labor are 
intertwined with images of gender and sexuality in ideologies that 
support the class structure^* These ideas become incorporated/ in 
the process of experience/ in core images of the self that^then 
inform further aicti^on/ becoming part, of the complex process of 
maintaining class structures* In the same process/ gender 
inequalities are also reproduced* ' * ^ 

■ • ■ M ' • : V . ■ 

In particular/ values^ of masculinity are elaborated and 
reaffirmed in the process of learning to wort and working (WilliS/ 
1980; TolsoTi/ 1977); e.ith^er explicitly or implicity^/ the. social 
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place of women is defined and redefined in the same process* 
Femininity is also constructed as girls or women learn women's 
work* The social construction of femininit^y and masculinity/ 
although it certainly happens in many areas of life/ goes on in the 
relations between worker ari^d worker and boss and worker* These 
relations are part of the process of class and the relations of 
class are played out/ and reconstructed/ in t^e same processes that 
give content to self-definition and images of masculinity and 
femininity. 

The above statements are assertions tnat might better be 
stated' as problems for research* However/ there is already 
considerable evidence that can be brought to bear/ although not all 
of it has been produced by systematic studies done in the approved 
social science mode* 

That working class masculinity is complexly connected to modes 
of behavior and belief that denigrate women and relegate them to 
the status of not too competent/ dependent and/or sex object is 
supported by two studies of working class males/ Sennett and Cobb's 
(1973) study of adult working class men in Boston and Paul Willis' 
(1980) study of working class boys in Hammerton* In both these 
studies/ the authors were interested in' hou class persists in 
societies with ideals of freedom and equality and the absence of 
any external compulsion to make men work* Villis makes explicit 
connections between gender and class as he describes how a group of 
nonconforming boys reverse the common evaluation of manual work as 
less respectable and less desirable than mental work/ coming to see 
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manual labor as embodying all the values of masculinity at the same 
time that they interpret mental labor as effeminate. Mental labor 
is associated with females who are devalued and objectified in the 
processes of defining an aggressive masculinity. Embracing this 
masculinity and the life of factory workers that accompanies it/ 
they come to accept their fate in the labor force and at the same 
time to construct gender identities that require women to be 
defined as different from and less than men. This is only one type 
of working class masculinity/ as Connell and associates (1982) 
\,point out. The process of linking x class and masculinity is 
complex/ occurring in many wayS/ and cannot be described in a 
mechanistic model. 

Sennett and Cobb's workers wqre older and less-nonconformist/ 
but the interaction of gender and class was equally complicated. 
Sennett and Cobb argue that these working class Jaen defined 
themselves in various ways against the hidden injuries of clasS/ 
the imputation that they are responsible for their own failure "to 
make it" and thus are not worthy of respect. One of the ways of 
earning respect as a man is to sacrifice for the wife and children. 
Sacrifice involves working long and hard/ Usually at demanding 
jobs, and this ties them to the system. However/ sacrifice does 
not bring the rewards of respect and legitimacy/ but rather 
produces new anxieties and further doubts about the self. This 
internalization of responsibility for oner's situation supports the 
class system. Sennett and Cobb do not discuss the consequences of 
their husbands' sacrifices for the wives of these working class 
mpn. Rut thev are obviouslv discussinq the working class man who 
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bases much .of his feeling of masculine pridej on his at).ility to 
support his ^ family. The other side of this reality is the 
dependent wife who must accept the support (Gronseth/ 1911)j^^^ 

This material also suggests ways that identifying masculinity 
with virtue and^ hard work helps to create divisions within the 
working class. The men in Sennett and Cobb'^s study expressed anger 
and hostility toward "welfare chiselers." Welfare chiselers are men 
who do not take seriously their responsibilities/ who do not 
support their wives and children. The outraged dignity of working 
class men who have sacrificed for their faniliesr only to see 
welfare support the families of men who have refused to sacrifice/ 
is a final attempt to gain respect. The self-r ighteous/ who has 
found legitimation through sacrifice/ tutns his anger against 
others who are also oppressed rather than toward the system that 
oppresses them both. ThuS/ the status quo is given further 
support. Although this basis of male identity is challenged as 
more women share the role of provider (Bernard/ 1981a)/ there is 
evidence that for many men/ masculine self respect still hangs on 
the ability to hold a steady job (Schlozman/ 1976)/ even if that 
job is not the sole source of family support. 

Willis' study suggests that working class solidarity may be/ 
at least partly/ .built upon a combative masculinity that provides a 
focus around >hich group identity forms. In the group he studied^ 
there was an ongoing process of both physical and verbal combat 
that tested and validatd group membership. Often identified as 
play/ as fun/ the process also constituted ?roof of toughness and 
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masculinity. The fathers of Willis's boys reported similar sorts 
of play on the shop floor. Tough masculinity produced in informal 
contacts between male workers may also, be part of trade union 
militance (Tolson, 1977; Stewart^ 1981) . In some recent 
interviews I did in Sweden it was suggested that one of the reasons 
that women are not activ^'tr^de unionists as often as men is that 
young men may be taught/ as they enter the job/ about how to 
confront the boss/ what is the proper masculine - and trade 
union - stance to authority in the work place. Women/ because they 
are cgutside the informal male groups, and just because they are 
women, dre not inducted into the work place culture in the same 
uayjs/^ven if they happen to be there. Female solidarity .;nay take 
other forms that no one identifies as class solidarity because it 
does not occur in jnasculine mode. (5) 

Evidence exists that aggressive masculinity almost always 
involves the denigration of women. (6) There is also evidence that 
the relations between men that produce class solidarities often 
involve the commodif ication of women. Although I tgnow of no 
systematic study of this, it seems that all-male settings, whether 
the object is work or play, are often places where men reaffirm 
masculinity and the exploitation of women. From pin-up pictures on 
the walls and doors to idle conversation and joking, the ambience 
is one in which women are to be laughed at and consumed. This may 
be more frequent in the U.S. than in Europe, but is another area 
to explore in developing our knowledge of the ways in which 
masculinity enters into male solidarity and thus into male class 
solidarity. Sexual harrassment on the job is also often a mode of 
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expressing male solidarity while objectifying arid excluding women 
from the group (Enarson/ 1981)« Again/ toi^hness/ the ability to 
do a hard job that requires physical strength/ Is associated uith 
sexual aggressiveness that turn:S women into objects of prey rather, 
than human beings^ s ^; V 

This" suggests that masculinity may have contradictory 
implications in the ongoing reproduction of class on the one hand 
it is a basis for class solidarity and helps to shape the terms in 
which class conflict is played out* On the other hand/ an 
aggressive masculinity that separates itself ^from and denigrates 
women undermines women'^s participation and their solidarity with 
men* That women '^s efforts to organize have often occurred In the 
face of ma^le union indifference or opposition is well known (e«g«/ 
Werthelmer/ 1977). 

, * 

Masculinity is further tied to- ideologies of work in 
capitalist societies through the notion of skill. A man not only 
works hard/ he ^Iso has skills that demonstrate his superiority to 
women. Gender/ as noted above/ enters definitions of what is 
skilled and unskilled work/ dividing and separating workers and 
leading the more advantaged to focus energy on claims to higher pay 
and other preogatives rather than on issues common to all workers. 
Phillips and Taylor (1980/ p. 79) argue that "Far from being an 
objective economic fact/ skill is often an ideological category 
imposed on certain types of work by virtue of the sex and power of 
the workers who perform it." The extent to which this occurs has 
been revealed in the U.S. as the issue of "comparable worth" has 
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been raised. The argument is that the skills required for the 
tasks of female-defined jobs have been consistently under valued or 
ignored*. As a consequence/^ women's jobs have been defined as less 
.skilled than those of men and have been paid less on the grounds of 
the^ lower skill demands. Some studies have been done to examine 
this question and to begin to redefine the skills of uqnen's jobs- 
(e.g./ Cook/ 1983). The issue has-been taken up in recent court 
cases/ but is far ftom resolved-^ The redefinition of women's work 
to erase the equations of male with skilled and female with 
unskilled may be difficult. One reason Phillips and Taylor 
suggest/ is that the defense of macOlinity may $nter in^o struggles 
over the deskilling of work. Citing some examples from 
contemporary research/ they also note that: 

It is an irony of great concern to feminists that one of the 
most celebrated episodes in the history, of British class 
.struggle - the Shop Stewards Movement of the First World 
War - drew its strength from the resistance of men workers 
to a dilution of their jobs by women, Here the battle 
against deskilling \^^s reinforced (and fuelled by the 
rejection of women's entry into / men's jobs. The 
perpetuation of sexual hierarchy has been inextricably 
interwoven with the st/uggles against the real subordination 
of capital/ as claims to skilled status have come to rely 
more and more on the sex of the workers and less and less on 
the 'nature of the job." 86)* , 



They suggest further that (p* 87) "the identification of 'women's 
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work*' with unskilled work has masked the process through which 
capitalist work in general has become m.ore routinized/ more 
deadening/ more a" denial of the humanity of those who p^form it. 
TKe segregation of woraen^s work from' men's conceals from many men 
workers the ways in which we are all becoming "women workers' now*" 
/ — > \ 

/ It is not only in the working class \hat masculinity and its 
symbols help to reproduce aspects of class relations. , What follows 
is ^speculative/ but again constitutes possible questions for 
research on how masculinity is reproduced as part of the process of 
class relations in managerial and ruling sectors* For example/ as 
numerous feminists have observed/ authority and control are 
masculine concepts. It does not take any research for us to see 
that/ in general/ men are assumed to naturally have authority/ to 
naturally be in positions of control/ while women are not* Such 
images of masculinity are also linked to ideas of rationality. 
Rationality confers power; rationality is masculine. To be 
masculine is, to be rational and to focus on the technical problems 
of getting things done. Masculine inexpessiveness is an aspect of 
rationality; one must forget emotional involvement to make 
effective decisions and to wield power (Sattell/ 1982). Sattel 
suggests that "inexptessiveness might be aore characteristic of 
upper-class/ powerful males than of men in the working classes" 
(Sattel/ 1982:163). Moreover/ expressiveness may be either 
positive-erapathetic or negative-combative/ as Johnson/ et al/ 
(1975) have observed. Negative-corabativeness is more 
stereotypically masculine than is positive empathy. Class 
differences in patterns of both inexpressiveness and negative 
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expressiveness among men might be worth investigating. ^ 

Abstract thought also has conno.tations of masculinity in our 
culture.- Thus mental labor/ as well as manual labor/ becomes 
defined as masculine in the dominant ideology of late capitalism^ 
Women are seen as* not quite capable in areas of abstract thought. 
If they are/ they are thinking like men. The recent sufccess of a 
few women in male dominated fields such as law has probably not 
altered this perception. Masculinity is 'at stake in the male 
monopoly over mental work and over the positions of control in our 
societies. Managerial-professional class masculinity undoubtedly 
takes a variety of forms from the relatively asexual yet powerful 
masculinity of the scientist (Keller/ 1983) to the frankly sexual 
and exploitative masculinity of many men in political power. 
Masculinity also articulates diffei;ent modes of moral justification 
such as the affectively neutral duty and obligation of the public 
servant (Tolson/ 1977:p.82) or the corporate executive's devotion 
to organizational goals of expansion and profit in the name of 
societal welfare. 

The working class image of masculinity as involving physical 
power and manual labor ^s not disappeared among men of the 
managerial and professional class or men of the bourgeoisie. At 
the level of cultural images (and everyday actions) there is the 
possibility of cross-class bonding between Ben. (Smith/ 1977b) 
Although Willis" working class boys may reject mental labor/ middle 
class men do not reject the values of physically powerful 
masculinity. Physical prowess plays a role in the establishment of 
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male identity and in the learning of masculine behaviors needed for 
success and power* For example^ sports are still very important in 
the upbringing of boys destined for leading positions. 
Particularly the aggressive, team sports are held to be a superb 
training ground for later success in business and industry. These 
sports teach subordination of the self to higher authority at the 
same time that they inculcate strategies for combining individual 
competitiveness uith team efforts. Moreover, both active and 
passive participation in sports produce a folklore that becomes an 
important part of male culture, and a basis for the exclusion of 
females from male decision making groups. 

My tentative conclusion is ttiat for men wtio manage, men who 
-design, men who create ideology, and undoubtedly also men who make 
the broadest decisions about capital and politics, there is an 
inherent interconnection' between work, aasculinity, and the 
inferiority of women. These connections are perpetuated in daily 
activities that reproduce both class relations and male advantage 
within the class structure. 

Ideas of masculine work and a male-defined class structure are 
imbedded in socialist theories that have informed Western trade 
union and working class movements. These ideas may play a role 
similar to that of other ideologies of masculinity and work; ideas 
of class based on an iihplicit male model may /obscure essential 
processes that maintain the class system. The concept of class, as 
an essential part of the organizing of trade unions and of left 
political groups in general, has a practical political 
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significance. The insistence on the primacy of a gender-neutral^ 
class, structured only through paid work/ in theoretical 
explanation and in political action constitutes / often, a refusal 
to look at the part that gender plays in the, structuring of power, 
and thus of class reflations. Back of the failure of trade union 
leaders (male) to pay much attention to organizing women or to deal 
seriously with women^s issues once they are organized, may lie an 
unrecognized assumption that real working class issues are those 
that have been defined by the male working class. If women are to 
be helped, it is through social welfare provisions, such as day 
care centers, that might lighten their double day. But, challenges 
to the prevailing sexual inequalities at work are exceedingly rare. 
Thus, men on the left also avoid an analysis of their own 
masculinity and the ways it is implicated in their careers as 
leaders and producers of ideology. 

As the concept of class constructs an ideology that obscures 
the workings of gender, it also obscures an essential part of the 
process that keeps the class structure in daily operation. A 
concept that obscures an important part of a system of oppression 
constitutes an ideology that helps to preserve that system of 
oppression. However^ at the same time, class is still a 
potentially revolutionary, and liberating idea. The understanding 
of capitalist exploitation and an appreciation of the possibilities 
of eliminating it are also imminent in the idea of class, even 
though contemporary changes in capitalist societies, including 
changes in women'^s work, require rethinking tais concept (Plotke, 
1980). At the present time, class may play a contradictory 
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political role/ both illuminating and m^ing invisible important 
components of today's conflicts. Recent historical' and 
contemporary work on the antargonisms between socialist and feminist 
movements is beginning to document this contradictory ideological 
.role of class (see/ e.g. Roubolham/ Segal and Wainuright/ 1979). 

♦ . • * 

In this paper I have argued that class relations must be 
understood as gendered. If we wish to understand hou class occurs, 
we must talk about real people actually carrying out their daily 
activities. But/ when ue talk about real people/ ue see that they 
are always male or female/ always gendered. Adequate theories must 
take this gendered reality; manifested in both action and meaning/ 
into account. As one step in doing this with the concept of class/ 
I have briefly discussed hou gender divides the class structure and 
how it enters the reproduction of class relations. I believe that 
'we gain a better understanding of women's situation in such a 
gendered conception of class than with a theoretical approach that 
essentially separates the problems of class oppression and sex 
oppression. 
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1* This assumption has been identified as one of the Reasons 
that Marxist theory had difficulty accounting for women's 
oppression. Some writers (e.g./ Acker/ 1980; Young/ 1981) argue'' 
that theories of patriarchal capitalism leave unaltered the Marxist 
concept of class and thus do not question the assumption that class 
is gender neutral. • 

2. Conceptual confusion may arise from the usage "gender and 
class." Often the implication is that gender and class stand for 
parallel phenomena which can be compared. I think that 
interpretation is incorrect. The concept "class" refers to groups 
of people with different and often opposing interests produced in 
the ongoing processes of capitalism/ or/ sometimes/ othet 
political-economic ^systems* Gender refers to the social 
construction of both the material and ideological differentiation 
of. the female and the male. In my use of the tern gender/ no 
opposing interests or essential inequality are implied. Gender^ 
often involves inequality/ but the term does-vnot refer to a system 
of conflicting and opposing interests per se. A discussion with^ 
Nona Glazer alerted me to the importance of this issue. 

3.. Some decline in sex segregation in the professions has 
occurred recently (Burris and Wharton/ 1982)/ but is difficult to 
interpret because there may be continuing sex differentiation 
within these occupations. In the labor force as a whole/ sex 

s^aarp.aat ion has declined little- 
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4. A voluminous literature deals with both process and 
outcome^ For example/ Simeral (1978) explores it from the 
perspective of the Marxist concept of the reserve army of labor. 
Hartmann (1976) looks at the process through which women were 
excluded from male dominated occupations. See Wertheimer (1977) 
for a history from the Colonies to 1914. ' * 

5. vs^Carol ^lligan (1982) provides research evidence on a 
long-standing feminist claim that women have different moral values 
than men. This may point to different ways of dealing with 
conflict and subordination/ in contrast to common notions that 
women are passive and docile. ^ 

6. The association between aggressive masculinity and the 

^ - ' ■, . 

devaluing of women has bee<n discussed by a number of authors/ 
particularly those working in the psychoanalytic framework. Menu's 
motive to dominate women is Iseen as arising from their fear and 
envy of the female and men's tenuous masculine identity. The 
source of these feelJLngs is in the exclusive mother -;child tie of 
early childhood. In order to establish masculine identity/ boys 
must break away from this tie to the mother and they do this by 
defining masculinity as what is non-feminine. In the process/ 

0 i 

femininity itself takes on negative connotations. While I do not 
agree with the analysis that locates the genesis of male dominance 

■ N 

in the attachment between mother and child. I base my arguments 
about the connections between masculinity and the subordination of 
women in capitalist societies on some of the same observations. 
See Stockard and Johnson (1979) for an interesting discussion of 




the literature on this problem. 
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